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For the Companion. 
BEAUTIFUL MARY SHIEL. 

Hal Lews was a dashing young American on 
his travels. Handsome, rich, accustomed to the 
best society, his entrance into which dated back 
just twenty-two years, when a robe trimmed with 
the costliest laces was thrown over his baby head, 
he had nothing to do but enjoy himself. It 
might almost be said that he had never had a 
care in the world, but that we all know where se- 
rious difficulties are banished, the mere matter of 
gribbon awry, a neck-tie disarranged, may com- 
pletely spoil a day’s enjoyment. It was so with 
Hal Lews. He had never known a wish ungrati- 
fed; his father was a millionaire; he was an 
only son, and to him the world was all roses and 
ganshine. Some happy peculiarities of tempera- 
ment had kept him hitherto rather strict in his 
morals. He was neither drunken nor profligate ; 
he did no great harm to those by whom he sur- 
rounded himself, but he also did no positive good. 
He lavished his money on perishable pleasures 
and thought that thus he bought happiness,— 
thoughtless, careless, and at his ease, he passed 
gaily on his way, never thinking of the future. 
Why should he? He was in perfect health, his 
family had always been blessed with long and 
prosperous lives, he had all that heart could wish ; 
why should he look forward to what appeared to 
benot only in the distance, but in dark obscuri- 

o him. 
WHe heard the Gospel, to be sure, in a splendid 
arch, but nevertheless it was the Gospel, its 
and threatenings alike conscientiously 
expounded, but his heart was not there. He 
could not have told what the preacher said, even 





had he preached with such eloquence as almost to 
waken the dead. 

Ihave said enough, however, to introduce to 
you Harry Lews, the gay, careless man of the 
world, to whom heaven was a myth. 

The family were sojourning for awhile in one 
of the most picturesque parts of Ireland, in the 
county of Dumfries-shire. It consisted of Mr. and 
Mrs. Lews, Anne Lews, the sister of Harry, and 
a young friend of the family, by name Arthur 
Cluf, a great favorite with Hal, and the affianced 
busband of his sister. 

“J’ve a mind to go boating, Arthur,” said Hal, 
one lovely morning, ‘‘the water is as clear as 
glass, and we can hire a boat by the hour or day. 
What say you?” 

“I should prefer to go gunning, I think,” re- 
turned his companion. ‘‘I’ve a sort of fear of 
the water; besides, they have such unmanageable 
storms here, so they say.” 

“Very well, then gunning let it be,” said Hal, 








springing up from his lounge, ‘‘only let’s get off 
without exciting any remarks, if it’s possible. 
You see my mother has a superstitious feeling 
with regard to guns; she imagines they will go off 
without lock, stock or barrel, I believe.” 

It was a splendid day. The country was beau- 
tiful. A soft breeze just stirred the heads of 
barley, the sky was blue and cloudless, and a 
thousand upspringing flowers greeted them from 
field and hedge. ° 

Hal was in the best of spirits. 

“Tt’s a lovely country,” he said, as they alight- 
ed from the car which left them on the outskirts 
of a pleasant little village. ‘‘Hallo, bub!” he 
added, addressing a curly-headed boy who came 
riding slowly on the front seat of a low cart, ‘‘I’ve 
&great mind to take a ride with you. What’ll 
you set us on a mile or two for?” 

“For nothing, please you,” said the boy, brisk- 
ly, smiling as he spoke. ‘‘It’s not very aisy, 
though, for gentlemen, but such as ‘tis you're 
welcome.” 

“Thank you, my boy, and here’s some silver to 
buy a new cap for your mother,” returned Hal, 
as, after they had seated themselves, he turned to 
the boy with several pieces of money. The child’s 
eyes glistened at sight of it, but he shodk his 
head. 

“I don’t want to be paid for doing a kindness,” 
he said. 

“O! but I insist upon giving it to you, for you 
see I've a pocket full, and besides, I want you to 
buy your mother a new cap.” 
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“Of course not ; why should 1?” | 
“I thought may be, for you see a deal of the 
gintry comes to see us dn Mary’s a@gount, you 
know, and sure it’s not liking to be caught in a, 
dirty cap she is, but if i’e-all the samé to you, i: 
think there'll be enough to get Mary a lining to 
the old chair.” 
“Mary is your sister, I suppose.” 
‘*Ay, it be she that teaches us all the good 
things, sure, since she took sick five years ago.” 
‘*What! been sick five years?” and Hal ended 
with a low whistle. 


walked since then; most people knows her round 
here. She used to be the beauty of Comaugh.” 
‘*Indeed !” cried Hal. 
“Yes, sir, and would have likely married Mr. 
Norcross, the post-master; an’ he’s heaps of 
money ; but after the accident she wouldn’t; so he 


ago, and no blame to him at all, so Mary says.” 


said Hal. 

‘And yell be going, sir! Good-day, and 
thank ye for the siller, though I think I'll not buy 
the caps, but just fix up the chair.” 


laughed Harry, and in a few moments they were 


forever, the boy with his cart. 

The day was closing in with sultry heats, the 
sky in the distance looked dun and lowering, the 
wind came in angry puffs. 

“Step up, step up, Peggy,” cried little Pit 
Shiel to the sturdy pony, ‘‘or I'll not get the 
things home before they’re wet through. "Tis a 
precious little I've got, sure, the ixpriss isn’t 
driving business this week, but then, there’s the 
siller the gintleman give me, and—hillo! what’s 
that P” 

A dull, deep groan sounded close by. Pit 
looked scared for a moment, but the next he had 
thrown down the reins and leaped out, for natu- 
rally he was a brave boy. He had not to look 
far. What was his horror to see lying off a little 
from the road, under the shadow of a tree, the 
bleeding form of the generous fellow who had 
given him the silver! Pit knelt down beside him, 
called him, lifted his head, chafed his hands, but 
he was quite insensible. Presently up came Ar- 
thur Cluff, pale as a sheet and quite out of breath. 

“This is rare good luck,” he cried, as he saw 
Pit, and heard the impatient whinny of the pony. 
“My friend here has shot himself, accidentally, 
and though I’ve tried my best to close the wound, 
I don’t know but he will bleed to death. Whose 
is the nearest house ?” 

“Ours, sir,” said the boy, promptly, ‘‘and it’s 





“Indeed, and do ye know my mother, sir?” 
asked the boy. : 


but a cabin, poor at that. We can give hima 


“Maia 
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bed, though, till we get a doctor; that'll be only 
two miles to Stoney Hollow.” 

“‘There’s where he must go. Now, my boy, 
are you strong enough to help me lift him? Poor 
fellow! What would his mothé and Anne say 2” 

- ‘With some" exertion they lifted the insensible 
young man and Jaid him on the floor of the 


|wagon. Another cart coming along a moment 


\after, Arthur hired @ passage in it, and Pit 
| trudged along at his horse’s head with his un- 
| conscious burden. 


| ‘Why, boy, this looks like the entrance of a 


| seemed a rude doorway cut in the turf and stone. 
| “Sure it’s the asiest,” said little Pit, “though 
| it's the back door of all, but ye see there’s sort 
| of ladder steps at the front, and it ’d be hard to 
take him over ’em.” 

‘You're right, my boy,” responded the young 


| 


just went and married in his own place a year jman. Now take your horse, which is the faster of 


if you can’t bring him here before the storm sets 
\in. Tell him he shall have any price he asks.” 

| The storm burst in less than an hour, but not 
, before little Pit was seated before the fire drying 
| his ragged clothes, and stealing anxious glances 


| placed before the bed. The wound was adanger- 


‘and told Arthur that the mother and sister had 
| better be established in the village, where they 
| could attend to the patient. Arthur set off that 
| night to carry the news to his family. 
| Meantime Harry was coming slowly out of bis 
| with the bandages, looked about the large, bare, 
but tidy room ina dreamy way, and startled by 
| the thunder, began to talk incoherently. In one 
| corner of the room was a pale, shrunken figure, 
| seated in a leaning posture in a large arm chair. 
The eyes of this girl were more beautiful than any 
painter could paint, for there was an angel depth 
and purity in them, that almost struck awe into 
the heart of the beholder. Her face was as ex- 
traordinary in every feature as her eyes, but over 
all was thrown an indescribable spirituality. As 
her mother expressed it, ‘‘She looked sometime 
like she'd sat at the very gate of heaven.” 

When the young man began to rave she said, 
softly, 


‘‘Draw my chair up to the bed, mother ;” and it 


her face his restlessness was gone. 

‘Are you an angel?” he asked. 

*‘No, a poor, sick, suffering mortal,” was the 
reply. 

*‘What! you are little Pit’s sister, then,—I—I 
remember,” he said, faintly, ‘‘and I am hurt; I 
made a misstep and shot myself; I shall die, per- 





| stupor. He recognized little Pit, who was helping | 


was done. The moment his eyes caught sight of 


haps, and I am not fit.” He covered his face with 
his hands. ‘I never dreamed of this, I thought I 
should live to be old. O! my mother, my father, 
and Anne.” 

He felt the soft hand of the Irish girl upon his 
hot forehead, and such language as he listened to 
then he never heard before—such sweet consola- 
tion, such tender appeals. 

‘For five long years,” she said, “I have not 
touched my foot to the heather, nor have I known 
a moment free from pain, yet have I thanked God 
for His mercy, for my soul is full of gladness from 
year to year. The very heavens seem to open to 
me sometimes; the light of the glory of God 
streams in through the door of my heart. I’m the 
happiest being alive.” 

And day after day the young man heard her in- 
comparable language—a gift of Heaven to one who 
had never learned the graces of society. Mother 
and sister nursed him into comparative health, 
but it was Mary Sheil who taught him that there 
was something beside the perishable pleasures of 
the world. To her he owed a debt of gratitude 
he felt he could never repay. Pit was sent to 
school through his exertions, the mother was 
comfortably established in a little tavern, Mary 
was furnished with books and luxuries such as she 
had never dreamed of. And years after, when 
beautiful Mary Shiel was mouldering in her 
grave, Pit was fitting for the ministry in an Amer- 
ican college, and Harry Lews was foremost in 
every good word and work. To people who 
wondered at the change he told the story of the 
humble turf-cabin, always adding, ‘‘The spring of 
all my influence was set in action by the Christian 
counsels of a poor Irish cripple, who first told me 
what was meant by having a soul, and then taught 
me what to do with it. But for that I might, and 
most assuredly should have been, an idle, worth- 
less seeker after pleasure, God be thanked for 
the providence which led and kept me:on that 
summer day in Ireland, and God be thanked that — 
He sent to me an angel in human form, beautiful — 
Mary Shiel; beautiful with the soul’s purity and 








“Yes sir, come candlemas day. She's never | tomb,” said Arthur, as the boy stopped at what | the light of the religion of Jesus Christ.” 
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A BEAR HUNT. 

During the evening old Billy announced to us 
his intention to take boat up the lake at daylight 
to a tree in which we had recently found a hive 
of bees, and near it to set a “dead fall” fora 


‘the two, and go post haste for the surgeon. See | bear. 
‘“‘T should think not, after waiting four years,” 


“I’m sartain to git one or two there,” said he. 
‘‘You can go along and help set the trap.” 

The evening was spent in relaxation by our 
party, who had gone to the nothern part of New 
York, among the dense forests there, for a few 





“Yes, get the chair right, by all means,”|towards the temperary screen that had been weeks of recreation. 


At dawn of day, provided with axes and some 


trudging off afoot, dismissing, as they thought, | ous, though not a mortal one, the surgeon said, strong cord, we headed the skiff up the lake once 


more, and reached the bee-tree not long after 
sunrise. 

“There haint no bears run onto this spot yet,” 
observed the old man, peering about the under~. 
growth; *‘that’s fust rate luck, boys. We're sure 
to yoke one of the varmints before this time. to- 
morrow morning.” 

Tony, and the old fellow fell busily at work with. 
their axes in a spruce thicket, some distance from 
the bee-tree, and cut down a number of young 
trees, five or six inches in diameter. They 
chopped these into proper lengths, and the rest 
of the party carried them to the spot chosen for. 
the ‘‘dead fall,” or trap. 

Here they erected a strong hut; perhaps six 
feet high by four feet wide, and six or seyen feet 
in length, binding the logs at the corners with, 
green withes. One end was left open for an en-. 
trance. Inside and out twigs of spruce were 
stuck between the logs, so as to hide the work as 
much as possible. We roofed the pen with logs, 
and heaped stones upon them. Spruce bows were. 
strewed over all, so that, at a distance, the work 
resembled a chance heap of brush. 

Next a long and heavy stick of timber was cut 
and earried, by our united efforts, to the spot. 
This was placed so that while the smaller end re- 
posed on the ground, twenty feet away from the 
hee the heavier end seemed to rest upon and 

form a part of the roof directly over the door. 
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THE YOUTH’S GOMPANION. 








- Old Billy propped it up for the present, while the 
further arrangement of the ry: went on. Now, 
with busy labor, long and heavy poles were 
dragged up; the butt ends were lifted and bound 
upon the “fall” with withes, while the tops rested 
upon the ground, some distance behind. Stones 
were lifted upon these poles until the tough sup- 
porting timber bent under the incumbent load. 

The whole of this was also concealed with 
boughs. 

‘‘Now we'll bait the consarn,” exclaimed old 
Billy, who, as the work neared completion, rubbed 
his grimy hands and stumped about gleefully. 

“Thar, boys, if he gets that ‘ere stick down 
across his backbone, he won’t travel far arter it— 
will he ?” 

The ground and leaves directly before the trap 
were smeared with honey drippings. Old Billy 
presumed that bruin, having secured a taste of the 
sweets so gratifying to his palate, could not re- 
sist the temptation to venture within the enclo- 
sure, where was placed a larger amount of honey 
for a further gratification. 

He attached the strong cord to the prop or 
*‘spindle” that upheld the ‘‘fall,” conducting the 
cord around to the rear; he strongly secured it to 
the honey-smeared log in such manner that ‘the 
attempt of eager bruin to pull over the shell 
toward himself, to attain the flavors inside, should 
dislocate the delicately-set spindle. Then, ho !— 

resto /—change !—down plunges the ‘‘fall,” urged 
& the superincumbent mass of logs and stones, 
with a dire crash upon the unfortunate bear! If 
not dispatched outright, by fracture of the spine, 
he is condemned to captivity until the coming of 
the hunter, who, with his rifle, puts a speedy end 
to the scene. The work at last was- finished. 
Old Billy carefully took away the temporary prop, 
and now the enormous weight of the ‘‘fall” hung 
upon the spindle, in its turn held in place by the 
cord, which the first tug of bruin’s strong paw will 
throw off. Carefully effacing the few vestiges of 
our presence, we take the route back to the lake. 

“We'll come down to-morrow mornin’,” said 
the trapper. ‘‘If we have any kind of luck, we'll 
find a bear in that trap; if we don’t, I don’t know 
what virtoo there is in a bee-tree.” 

At daybreak, next morning, we took boat up 
the lake to the trap we had built the morning be- 
fore. 

The forest was yet dripping, the bushes were 
bending with the rain of yesterday, and the party 
were drenched before they reached the bee-tree. 
But the clear, exhilarating, fresh air, like a 
draught of wine, and the all-pervading fragrance 
of the woods, subtle as the Elixir of the Alche- 
mists, so filled every heart with gladness that we 
pushed on over fallen trees and through tangling 
underbrush, regardless of the drenching, and soon 
reached the spot. 

Old Billy, who was stumping along in advance, 
suddenly shouted, 

“We've got him! We've gothim! The trap’s 
sprung, boys.” 

A hearty cheer went up through the trees, and 
all plunged through the dripping bushes to the 
trap. The ‘‘fall” was down; beneath its weight 
lay bruin crushed, only his hinder parts visible. 

The old trapper hobbled about, fairly yelling 
with delight. 

‘Ha! ha! hooray! I knowed we'd yoke the 
critter! You was arter honey, old feller, was 
ye? Did it taste sweet? It was too sweet this 
time! Hooray! I wonder if he’s dead, or only 
-Y possum. I['ll try him!” 

fe hobbled around directly behind the bear, 
and, out of sheer glee, levelled his rifle in line 
with the animal’s back and fired. There was no 
stir; the weight of the ‘‘fall” had fractured his 
spine mstantly. 

All went to work to throw off the incumbent 
mass, and soon dragged bruin forth. 

‘*He’s a big one,” said the guide; ‘he'll weigh 
three hundred easy.” 

The two hunters quickly flayed him; the claws 
were secured as a trophy, and the carcass cut up 
into quarters. We carried it on our shoulders to 
the boat—a toilsome task. Once on the lake, the 
rest of the journey to the cabin was a pleasure, 
and we arrived in the midst of general rejoicing. 
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EXTRAORDINARY FEAT OF AN EAST- 
ERN MAGICIAN, 


It is wonderful how-absurdly zealous some men 
are to acquire arts that can do no one any good. 
A man so susceptible of training as the conjurer 
in the story would have made a good engineer : 


The conjurer spread a piece of matting and 
squatted, produced from his shawls a bag, and 
emptied it on the stone in front of him. The 
contents were a quantity of little bits of wood; 
some forked like branches of atree ; some straight ; 
each a few inches long; besides these, there were 
some fifteen or twenty little painted wooden birds, 
about half an inchlong. The old man chose one 
of the straightest and thickest of the bits of 
wood, and turning his face up in the air, poised 
it on the tip ot his nose. The little boy who sat 
by him, henceforth handed him whatever he called 
for. 

First, two or three more pieces of wood, which 
he poised on the piece already there, then a forked 

iece, to which he gradually made additidns, until 
fe had built upon his nose a tree with two branch- 
es. He always kept it balanced by adding simul- 
taneously on each side, holding a piece in each 
hand, and never once taking his eyes off the fab- 
ric. 

Soon the two branches became four, the four 
eight, and so on, until a skeleton of a tree was 
formed about two feet high, and branching out so 
as to overshadow his whole face; he could just 


on. It was a wonderful structure, and we held 
our breath as he added the last bits. 

But it was not done yet. The boy now hand- 
ed him the little birds, and, two at a time, one in 
each hand, he stuck them all over the tree. 


;must have breathed through his ears, 


The! 


complete immobility of his head and neck popes 
he was balancing this structure on the tip of his! 
| nose, was something wonderful, and I think he 
for there | 
| was not the slightest perceptible motion about the | 
|nose and mouth. After putting all the birds on | 
| he paused, and we, thinking the trick was fin-| 
lished, began to applaud. But he held up his| 
forefinger for silence. 

here was more to come. The*boy put into 
| one of his hands a short, hollow reed, and into the 
| other some dried peas. He then put a pea in his 
| mouth, and using the reed as a pea-shooter, took 
aim, and shot one of the birds. The breath he 
gave was so gentle and well calculated that it 
gave no perceptible movement to his face; it just 
sent the pea far enough to hit a particular bird 
with oulen vim and knock it over. Not another 
thing on the tree moved. Another pea was fired 
in the same way, and another bird brought down, 
and so on until all the birds were bagged. The 
fire was then directed at the branches and limbs 
of the tree, and beginning at the topmost, the 
whole of this astonishing structure was demolished 
peicemeal, even more wonderfully than its man- 
ner of construction.—All the Year Round. 








SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





Where is my Receipt? 


The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 

No other receipt is given. 


~or- 


WHIP-POOR-WILL. 


Where were 20 Willie! whtere— 
What mischief were you in— 

That even a bird in the air 
Reproached you for your sin? 

Had you been sauntering in the brook, 

. Or loitering round the mill — 

A naughty truant from your book,— 
When that voice, so sharp and shrill, 

The very heart of the silence shook, 
Crying out, “ Whip-poor-will ?" 





Was it some trifling thing 
You scarcely deemed was wrong, 

One of the thorns that spring 
Our daily path along; 

A thankless act, an angry shout, 
An unforgiving word; 

An unkind glance, a reckless thought, 
All unnoticed and unheard? 

O, Willie! your sin has found you out; 
Who whispered it to the bird? 

You think this idle talk; 
But, darling, have a care! 

There are those who note our walk 
Besides the birds in the air; 

There is% faithful Guardian keeps 
The record of each day; 

And oft that pitying Angel weeps 
Over children gone astray. 

O, Willie! may He who never sleeps 


Watch over your soul alway! Home Visitor. 


——— -+e5 wa 
EYE AND EAR NOTES. 
From a Correspondent in South Carolina. 
MAY-DAY IN CHARLESTON AGAIN. 

When I told you about my visit to the Race 
Course in Charleston, where our imprisoned sol- 
diers were confined, I forgot to say that there was 
one sight here that was even sadder than the sight 
of the graves of the murdered prisoners. It was 
their beds. ‘‘Their beds,” you say, ‘did they leave 
them there?” Yes. They were not on mahogany 
bedsteads, nor oaken bedsteads, nor even iron 
bedsteads ; they were not feather beds, and alas! 
they were not beds of down. They were beds of 
stunted grass, with little trenches or gutters cut 
around them. Generally these beds were about 
six feet long and wide enough to let five or six 
men lie side by side. 

Do you know why our poor, starved, abused 
soldiers cut these little gutters in the hard earth, 
instead of lying down anywhere? It was to 
keep themselves dry; for the ground was level, 
and when the rain fell heavily.(and, as they say, 
it comes down in bucketfuls in summer here,) the 
earth would have been saturated if they had not 
dug these little gulleys to drain off the water. 

How would you like to lie on the bare ground 
in all sorts of weather, with a city full of houses 
in sight, but no roof to cover you; with woods 
near by, but not fuel enough to cook your scanty 
and balf-rotten rations with, and no shade, with 
shade trees everywhere in view? Our soldiers 
had to suffer such fiendish cruelty. 

This was not all. The sandy soil is full of 
loathsome, unclean creatures, and the prisoners 
had no means of keeping themselves clean. So 
they were tormented with these vermin and with 
swarms of sand-flies and mosquitoes. As some of 
them had no trousers, their legs were blistered 
with the heat, and then they became festered and 
full of sores. 

And to all this suffering were added the awful 
| agonies of hunger. They never had half enough, 
|even of putrid food, to eat. Some of them be- 
came raving mad with hunger. Food! Food! 
Foop! was their constant thought and cry. The 
rebels drove away the colored people who tried 

to bring our prisoners food, and threatened the 
Irish and German women who threw bread across 
| the ditch to them. 

| The rich slaveholders in the city never said one 





reach with his hands to put the topmost branches | word in condemnation of this cruelty, never tried | 


|to stop it, never visited our prisoners; and now 
| they have the hardihood to deny that our soldiers 
| were cruelly treated. 

Ah, my young friends, injustice so hardens the 














| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


heart that every crime seems right and every cru- 
elty justifiable in the sight of the wrong-doer. | 


| They who had so long and cruelly oppressed their | 


slaves were indifferent to the sufferings of the 
anti-slavery soldiers. 

But I meant to tell you of another May-day cel- 
ebration in Charleston. It came off on the second 
day of May, and was the first anniversary gath- 


‘ering of the Heralds of the Cross. The Heralds 


of the Cross is a society of colored children who 
clubbed together to buy nice food for their sick 
members, and to bury them when they died and 
left kinsfolks too poor to do so decently. 

They met in a grove near the Arbley River, a 
mile or more from the city, at the homestead of a 
noted rebel who had run away,“and was then, 
probably, doing his best to kill and maim our pa- 
trigts in arms in order that slavery might endure 
frd& generation to generation. The colored chil- 
dren, seeing these things, often sing, with great 
glee: 

“De massa run, ha! ha! 
De darkey stay, ho! ho! 
It must be now dat-de kingdom am a comin’, 
And de year ob jubilo!” 

There were fine old trees in the grove and they 
were heavily draped. “Draped!” Yes, draped 
with moss. This fact is one of the most notewor- 
thy of the vegetable kingdom in the South. A 
sort of gray moss, which somewhat resembles 
heavy masses of cobwebs, grows on the branches 
of the trees here. It looks as if it were flung 
over them carelessly, and it has a very pictur- 
esque, but sombre appearance. In the church- 
yards it seems appropriate and in place. 

Under the draped trees the children were danc- 
ing. They were of all shades of color. Some 
were as black as coal; others were brown; others 
were of a bronze shade; others were as fair and 
white as youor I. In the schools here you see 
little children with light blue eyes, silken hair, 
fair, white skins and fhin lips—and yet they call 
them ‘‘niggers,” these old slavedolders and reb- 
els, and once they sold them, as we sell sheep or 
swine. They often sold their own children and 
grandchildren ; because the mothers of these little 
ones were slaves. The law of the South was that 
the child should follow the condition of its moth- 
er. If the father was a free man (whether a 
white, or a black, or a brown man,) and the moth- 
er was a slave, the child was a slave; but if the 
mother was a free woman and the colored father 
was a slave, the child was free. 

This was a peculiarly wicked law, because it 
made thousands of white and almost white chil- 
dren slaves,—the offspring of white fathers. But 
all these bad things naturaliy flowed from slavery, 
as foul water must come from a turbid fountain. 

Under the moss-draped branches of the grand 
old trees the children danced merrily. There 
were thirty-five of them, to represent the States of 
the Union—some of them boys, some of them 
girls; each with a red, white and blue rosette. 
As ‘Uncle James” drove up, with his wife, they 
formed a circle, and we were invited to stand at 
the head of it. The roll of the free States (thank 
God, of all the States, now,) was called by a col- 
ored man who led the ceremonies, and as the 
name was spoken the boy or girl who represented 
it stepped out and made a bow, or a military sa- 
lute, or a courtesy. A handsome colored girl 
represented our dear old Massachusetts, and 
every New England State had a good-looking 
young Carolina girl to represent it. Just think 
of it! Right in sight of Charleston, the great 
rebel city, that used to expel, and tar and feather 
the Yankees, as the Jews drove the prophets 
‘‘out of their coasts,” and stoned them, the young 
children whom our brave armies freed were do- 
ing us honor, because we came from New England, 
and loved them; and they were bowing to us, 
too, on the homestead of a rich old traitor, who 
had fled away at the approach of our soldiers, as 
the ‘‘wicked flee when no man pursueth.” 

After this part of the ceremony was over, the 
children, to the sound of fife and drum, went 
through various evolutions. For example, they 
would march round and round, and then suddenly 
halt, and you saw that the lines of children formed 


the letters: 
8 Cc 
for South Carolina; or, 
us 


for the United States; or made a large star, the 
emblem of the liberty which U. S. brought to the 
slaves of S. C. 

There was a handsome little bower, made of 
boughs, underneath the big tree, and now my 
wife and I were asked to enter it and stand on 
each side of the little chair inside, which was 
wreathed with roses and laurels, to represent a 
throne. I had been selected, I found, to crown 
the May queen. A little girl was brought for- 
ward and seated on the chair. A gold-tinsel 
crown, decorated with flowers and ribbons, was 
given me to put on her brow. She was about 
five years old and jet black—this first, free, col- 
ored May queen of South Carolina. 


ED 

I crowned her. After the coronation there 

were dances. All the colored folks dance, down 

here—old and young. In these days, so full of 

hope for them—these days of their freedom from 

slavery—who can wonder that they dance for joy? 
Unc ie James, 








A THREE-CENT STORY. 


Some twenty years ago an Irish lad landed in 
the city of New York. His chief letters of com. 
mendation were willing hands to work, a sun. 
shiny face, and a good share of mother wit—all of 
which came to him by lawful inheritance. Aside 
from these he was poor; and it was ‘‘a fortin he 
was afther getting in this far-off land.” 

A good providence directed him to a merchant 
who wanted an errand boy to carry out goods, 
collect small bills, and make himself generally 
useful. Here John was taught valuable lessons 
both by Christian precept and example; and also 
much by way of preparing him to do business for 
himself. At the end of six or seven years his em- 
ployer, having secured a competence, sold his 
stock of goods to a successor, and removed to 
the country—leaving John in the store. He kept 
on his faithful course till he had a handsome 
amount of shining dollars in his pocket to give 
brightness to his face. 

Now, thought John, it is time for me to set up 
busi and housekeeping for myself; both of 
which arrangements were soon satisfactorily made; 
and if there was a happier merchant or husband 
in New York, John knew not where to find him, 
About this time his first employer died,—‘‘a good 
man, full of the Holy Ghost and of faith ;” and it 
is safe to say that beyond the immediate circle of 
his relatives, not one was more deeply stricken 
than was John’s Irish heart. He and a host of 
others had lost a true friend, and society one of 
its noblest Christian ornaments. 

Soon after John came to his store a little inci- 
dent occurred that greatly affected his future 
character and success. 

It was a weight no heavier than a three-cent 
that turned the scale. One day he carried 

ome for a lady a package of goods, and received 
payment at the door. His quick eye discovered 
that she had paid him three cents too much; and 
he just as quickly thought he could put the three 
cents in his own pocket without injury to his em- 
ployer; the lady would never know it, and he, 
unaccustomed to the jingle of his own pennies, 
would be so much the richer. It was no small 
temptation to the Irish lad. Before he reached 
the store, however, he came to his true bearing, 
and resolved to tell the whole truth. ‘Right,” 
said his employer, ‘I will hand it to the lady the 
first time she comes in.” Another errand soon 
brought her to the store, when she casually re- 
marked, ‘‘I paid John three cents too much the 
other day.” 

Jobn now saw that if he had not been honest he 
would have been detected; he felt that he had 
gained a victory over temptation; that he re- 
spected himself more, and had more of the re- 
spect of others than ever before. 

He has often told the three cent-story to his 
friends; assuring them that his measure of re- 
spectability and success in life turned on so small 
a hinge as that. He now feels a parental pride 
in three fine boys; each of whom he charitably 
hopes will be ‘‘a dale better nor his father.” He 
has a valuable stock of goods, and has just pur- 
chased the store and premises where he com- 
menced his career as an errand boy, making his 
first payment with a check on the bank for five 
thousand dollars. 
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HUNTING WITH BLOODHOUNDS. 

Rebel barbarity has become a proverb. The 
cruel instincts nurtured by slavery have been fully 
developed in the treatment of our unfortunate 
prisoners. The bloodhounds once used to bunt 
slaves were employed, during the rebellion, in 
hunting escaped prisoners. A letter from a writ- 
er who was with Sherman’s army when it marched 
through Georgia gives the following horrible in- 
cident : 


Our escaped prisoners are hunted by blood- 
hounds. These are kept at all the pens for that 
purpose. To kill one of them is certain death, if 
discovered. On one occasion two were killed at 
Andersonville, and the authorities, not being able 
to find those who committed the act, placed the 
carcases of the dogs outside the dead line, in the 
brook which supplied the camp with’ water, and 
allowed them to rot there. Hundreds of our offi- 
cers and men have been chased by these dogs. 
They are kept at all guard-stations and picket 
posts throughout the South, and especially at the 
ferries and fords of the rivers, and are used to 
hunt both our men and deserters from the rebel 
army. We have space only for one case of & 
bloodhound chase. The parties who had escaped 
were privates Crummel and Harris, of the 9th Illi- 
nois cavalry ;' Martin Cloes, 3rd Illinois, and Pat- 
terson, of the 2d New York. Two of these sol- 
diers were eighteen years old one, twenty, and 
one only seventeen. They were chased by fifteen 
dogs, in charge of some twenty men. One man 
finding the dogs close upon him, and no chance 
ot escape presenting itself, climbed on the porch 
of a house and waited till the party came up. n- 
raged that their thirst for Yankee blood had not 
been Eratified, they made Crummel come down to 
them} then knocked him on the head with a mus- 
ket, formed a ring, put the dogs in it, and threw 
him to them. He was terribly torn, and soon af- 
ter died. Harris and Cloes were treated in 
same way, and badly torn. Patterson, who was 
a mere boy, kneeled down and prayed these hu- 
man fiends not to let the dogs tear him; but to 
no purpose. He was forced down, and on under- 





taking to regain the porch was kicked in the face, 
and ail his front tooth bouton out, he rendered in- 











sensible, and in that state thrown into the ring- 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








The dogs had satiated themselves with blood, and 
yefased to touch him. This is only a single case 
of many which could be related. 
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AMPHIBIOUS ARABS. 
Bishop Thomson, in a recent letter dated ‘‘In- 
jin Ocean,” thus speaks of the natives whom he 
aw whilst anchored off the coast: 





A number of small boats surrounded our great 
yessel, which reminds one of Gulliver sleeping, 
yhile the Lilliputians were swarming over him. 
Some of these boats are very rude, much like the 
gnoes of our Indians, and the oars ver _prim- 
ive, consisting of a limb ofa tree, from which the 
jark, in many instances, has not been peeled, and 
, circular piece of plank attached to the end. In 


rticles for sale, such as! 
me you see a lot of articles for sale, | eae 


| THe Earty Dawn; Sketches of Christian Life in England in the 


ells, coral, and baskets made of the bamboo, &c., 
for all of which enormous prices are asked; but 
nost of the boats are empty (o convey passengers 
toshore. Whilst waiting, numbers of the boat- 
nen stand with one foot on the side of the boat, 
yd beckoning toward the water, cry, ‘“Buck- 
geesh.” Some of our passengers, understanding 
their movements, threw a sixpence into the water. 
Instantly four or five Arabs plunged into the 
yiter and disappeared for a time, and when they 
ame up one had the money in his hand, which he 
soon put into his mouth; and then the whole com- 

ny swam round, apparently with all the ease of 
fshes, their heads po | bodies being upright, and 
their feet and hands in graceful motion, as they 
cried, “Bucksheesh,” ‘*Another one,” ‘‘Another 
we.” After a little interval, another sixpence 
yas thrown, and down they went after it, and 
grange to say, brought it up. At length a pas- 
goger threw a sixpence off into the deep, and, to 
ay surprise, they swam, or rather darted, after it, 
wd brought it up in triumph, crying out, furiously, 
“Snother.” Verily, thought I, these men are 
amphibious. Coming out of the water, they have 
wothing to do but to wring out the napkin around 
their waist, to fit them for land service. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S BROTHER. 

President Johnson, like President Lincoln, is a 
mn of the people. The struggle of his own 
auly ambition brought him up to be what every 
oy of ability may hope to be, out of a parentage 
{humble life and few advantages. The following 
tory shows that the rest of ‘‘Andy’s” family did 
yt rise along with him: 

Atsome point on the march from Fayetteville, 
nold couple, man and wife, in the South, and 
ith countenances smoke-dried and stained with 
bacco juice, made their appearance at the head- 
purters of thé general commanding the eolumn or 
ivsion, and when they succeeded in getting 
tention, preferred a request for a ‘‘pass to 
ahington.” The following dialogue followed: 
“What do you want a pass to Washington for?” 
“[ want to see’my brother there.” 
“Who is your brother ?” 
“Well, I reckon you’ns has hearn tell of him. 
H's Andy Johnson, vice-president of the United 
7 tes.” 
This reply caused some astonishment; but the 
tong likeness of the old man to the vice-presi- 
lent, which now became — to all, con- 
ued his statement, and all became satisfied of 
struth. In the course of the inquiries it came 
ut that the old man could neither read nor write. 
‘No more could Andy, gentlemen,” said he, 
vhen we were young. His wife taught him.” 
“And why didn’t your wife teach you ?” was the 
joinder, 

“Well, General,” said the old lady, ‘‘I couldn't 
ver read nor write myself.” 



















SNEEZED OUT. 
We do not believe in making fun of serious 
ings, but many who cannot shut their eyes to 
t tidiculous pretentiousness of the ‘Southern 
nfederacy,” and the comicality of its ending in 
‘capture of Davis in women’s clothes, will see 
tty good description of the way in which the 
tied States government ridded itself of the 
woking pest in the following Philosophy of a 


ei 


When a sneeze occurs, all the faculties are ex- 
“ltoahigh degree. A grain of snuff excites 
‘olfactory nerves, which dispatch to the brain 
intelligence that “‘snuff has attacked the nos- 
* The brain instantly sends a mandate 
ugh the motor nerves to the muscles, saying, 
‘st it out!” and the result is unmistakable. 
offensive is the enemy besieging the nostril 
ito be, that the nose is not left to its own de- 
the 
arly 
ude 
the 
“on of the grain of snuff. 





; A CASE OF CONSCIENCE. 
{18 true that 


guilty fears of wicked men’s imagination to, 
¢ them feel how angry He is with them: 
". Gay had, for some time, 


"* view to detect the thief, he took a dark 


1. and stationed himself near the place | 
In due time, a | 
his barn, and, 
a load of hay as he | 


Supposed he must pass. 
0 whom he knew ass into 
),) came out with as large 
~“arry upon his back. The doctor, without. 
» followed the thief, took the can- 
’ a lantern and stuck it into} 
Y upon his back, and then retreated. Ina 


|moment the hay was in a light blaze; and the fel- 
‘low, throwing it from him in utter consternation, 
| ran away from his perishing booty. The doctor 
| kept the affair a secret, even from his own family ; 
|and, within a day or two, the thief came to him in 
great agitation, and told him that he wished to 
‘confess to him a grievous sin; that he had been 
| tempted to steal some of his hay; and, as he was 
carrying it away, the Almighty was so angry with 
| him that He had sent fire from heaven, and set it 
‘to blazing upon his back. The doctor agreed to 
| forgive him on condition of his never repeating 


| the offence.—Dr. Sprague’s American Unitarian 
Pulpit. 





BOOKS RECEIVED, 
From A. Wittiams & Co.; .o by Harper BROTHERS, 
New York. 


CHRONICLES OF THE SCHONBERG CoTTA FaMILy; a Story of the 


Olden Time. 
Diary OF Mrs. Kitty TREVYLyaN: a Story of the Times of 

Whitefield and the Wesleys. 

These books form a valuable addition to family literature. 
They present vivid pictures of the manners and habits of the 
times to which they refer, and embody the distinctive truths of 
evangelical religion in a form at once forcible and attractive 
They are published in what is called the “Hearthstone Series ;" a 
beautiful edition, well befitting their internal excellence. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





LITTLE BALLARD’S PRAYER. 


“Hattie! Sister! I want a drum,— 
Large, and pretty, and round, and red; 

So, if I pray, do you think ‘twill come? 
‘Ask and receive,’ the Lord has said." 

But the sister, musing, shook her head. 


“How should I know, dear brother? Try; 
You can but fail,” was the soft reply; 
And so to his darkened room he went, 
Still on his simple thought intent,— 

'o ask the Lord for the precious boon; 
“And please, dear Father, send it soon; 
Large, and pretty, and round, and red; 
Send me a drum, dear Lord!” he said. 


No answer still; and he came one day 

And laid his head on his sister's breast; 
“Hattie, I think that I will not pray 

‘Give me a drum, dear Father,’ lest 

My prayers should wrong Him; He knows best.” 


So back to his simple toil and play, 

Calm and content, he went that day; 

But God, who garners the smallest seed 
Of taith and patience, to dower with meed 
Of bud and blossom in His good time, 
Owned and answered the faith sublime. 
For other ears than the sister's heard, 
Unknown to the child, his simple word; 
And when the glad New Year was come, 
With its festive mirth and its merry hum 
Of household greetings, a bran new drum 
Gladdened the sight of the wondering boy; 
He could not speak for the sudden joy! 

At length he lifted his lashes, dim 

With happy tears; ‘*1t is just like Him, 
Just like the Lord!" he murmured, low, 
“And just the drum that I wanted so; 
Though for a smaller one I prayed,— 

For, sister Hattie, I felt afraid 
(Lest the dear Lord. 1 might ask amiss,) 

To pray for a drum so big as this!" Salem Register. 





A TRUE STORY. 


The bright sunshine of a warm May morning 
shone full on little Bob’s face as he lay curled up 
in his comfortable bed, as much as to ask him 
what he was doing there, so lazy and sleepy, when 
every thing around him was wide awake, enjoying 
the freshness of the spring-time. So Bob must 
have understood the sunbeam’s question; for in a 
moment more his bright eyes opened, and all 
thoughts of sleep were put away, as he jumped tp 
and looked out upon the bright new day. How 
lovely it all was! The sun had not yet kissed the 
dewdrops from the flowers and grass; the very 
trunks of the forest trees glistened as if crowned 
with jewels; the birds sang as if their wild notes 
were not sufficient to express their happiness; and 
little Bob’s heart bounded in tune to all the joy and 
delight of every thing around him, as he sprang 
away into the woods for half an hour’s run before 
breakfast. Hither and thither he ran, no matter 
where, while the same soft grass was under his 
feet, and the same bright sky over his head, and 
whistled and danced, like the merry little thing 
he was, thoughtless of every thing but the present 
moment's pleasure. He was beginning to grow 
tired of his play and to think of turning home- 
wards, when a little brook that ran gurgling over 
its stony bed attracted him, and he stooped to 
drink of its cool waters and bathe his face in its 
brightness ; but as he touched the edge he heard 
a low click, and felt a sharp pain in his leg, and 
sank back, bleeding, on the grass. A moment 
more and he was raised by a giant hand, and a 
loud voice exclaimed : 

“Ah, I have you at last, my fine fellow; not 
dead, only lamed, and not very badly, either; 
we'll soon fix that,” and with that Bob was tossed 
into a great basket, and his tormentor set off on 





|a rapid walk, which cruelly shook every nerve in 
the poor little aching and bleeding frame. 


*. It would be too feeble to accomplish this. | 
allied armies of muscles join in the rescue. | him from making his escape, and at last an impa- 
one-half of the body arouses against the | tient blow from the giant hand stilled his cries 
t—from the muscles of the lips to those | and tears. 

abdomen, all unite in the effort for the ex- | 


| creatures ran shouting forward to see the captive, 
“the wicked flee when no man and, shrink away a8 he might from the noise and 
“ueth,” but it is no doubt as'true that God uses 


lb 


. missed the hay and he was left, for a time, to himself. Quite 
his barn, and was satisfied that it was stolen. | 


In 
vain he struggled and begged to be set free, to 
go to his own home; his broken leg prevented 


At length, after what seemed to poor Bob a 
very long journey, his master halted, and opening 
a door, carried him into a large room; but here 
was yet no rest for Bob; half a dozen enormous 


confusion, rude fingers dragged him from his cor- 
ner and pulled him about till every bone in ‘his 
ody ached again. It was a relief when the bro- 
ken leg was set, though it was but clumsily done, 


overpowered by hunger, fatigue and fright, he at 
length fell asleep, and awoke to find himself se- 
curely fastened in a huge cage with broad iron 
bars, which he knew he ,could never break, and 
which all his little strength proved quite ineffect- 
ual to bend. His spirit was broken ; his thoughts 
were always with his forest life and home, and 
he pictured, sadly, to himself the search his 
wretched parents would make for their lost little 





one, and the loneliness of their home when they 


returned without him. Shut up and cramped in 
the narrow space of the cage, he grew weaker 
every day; he could not eat the food his keepers 
thrust in to him, he pined away, and at last, one 
morning, when his masters came to look at their 
poor little captive they found him lying on the 
floor of his cage, dead. | 

My dear little reader, (perhaps you may have | 
guessed it long ago, though,) Bob was a little | 
gray squirrel, and the giants, his keepers, were | 
boys, who, as I am afraid you may sometimes 
have thoughtlessly done, captured the poor little | 
creature whom God made to live in His free air 
and sunshine, and shut him up in a cage for the 
gratification of their selfish fancy. 











A NEW ARTICLE OF DIET. 


“With that remarkable estimation of the greatness of small 
things, which is one of ,the most valuable of his many high intel- 
lectual qualities, and with a tender appreciation of the impor- 
tance of small people, Baron Liebig devotes a special article in 
an English scientific periodical to the description of a new article 
of diet which he conceives to be the most fitting substitute for the 
natural nutriment for those children who are by circumstances 
robbed of their mother’s milk. It is well known that cow's milk 
does not adequately represent the milk of a healthy woman, and 
when wheaten flour is added, as it commonly is, Liebig points 
out that, although starch be not unfitting for the nourishment of 
the infant, the change of it into sugar in the stomach during di- 
gestion imposes an unnecessary labor on the organization, which 
will be spared it if the starch be beforehand transformed into the 
soluble forms of sugar and dextrine. This he effects by adding 
to the wheaten flour a certain quantity of malt. As wheaten 
flour and malt flour contain less alkali than woman's milk, he 
supplies this when preparing the soup. 


oof 4 


he inducement for his making the soup was that one of his 
grand-children could not be suckled by its mother, and that an- 
other required, besides his mother's milk, a more concentrated 
food. In both cases, as well as in other families where it had 
been introduced, the soup proved an excellent tood, the children 
thrived perfectly well, and many a ae suffering disappeared 
after some weeks’ use of the soup. He often takes it prepared 
with ten parts of milk and two parts of malt flour, with tea, for 
his breakfast. He adds that ‘Dr. Von Pfeuter, the most renowned 
physician in Munich, has induced the apothecaries of the town 
to keep for sale the mixture so as to be accessible at all times.’ 
The malt flour ought to be always freshly made from the malt.” 


We copy the above notice from the London Lancet, and are 
glad to be informed that the celebrated chemists, Messrs. James 
R. Nichols & Co., of this city, are busily engaged in putting up 
the Liebig food. We are informed that they are the first and 
only party to place this valuable article within reach of the pub- 
lic. As it is universally recommended by physicians, the sale 
will not be confined to a section, but must at once become uni- 


versal. The price per package is only 25 cents.— Commercial 
Bulletin. 23—3m. 





No Hovusenotp is complete in its domestic arrangements with- 
out a SEWING MACHINE, and no better ean be found in the mar- 
ket for family purposes than the well-known WHEELER & WIL- 
SON, advertised in another column. It is beautiful in construc- 
tion, easily managed, and does every description of sewing re- 
quired. Office and salesroom No. 272 Washington Street, Boston. 





NEW AND SUPERIOR COLLECTION OF GLEES. 
THE EXCELSIOR GLEE BOOK. 


A collection of the best Glees, Choruses and Operatic Gems. 
For Mixed \V oices, comprising the Secular portion of the popular 
“Chorus Wreath.” Every piece a standard composition. Neatly 
and durably bound in boards. Price only $l. Sent post paid, on 
receipt of price. OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 

23— 277 Washington Street. 


IMPORTANT 
TO ALL INVALIDS! 








The great value of 
IRON AS A MEDICINE 


is well-known, and acknowledged by all medical men. The dif- 
ficulty has been to obtain such a preparation of it as will enter 
the circulation and assimilate at once with the blood. Thi oint, 
says Dr. Hayes, Massachusetts State Chemist, has been attained 
in the Peruvian Syrup, by combination in a way before unknown. 


THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 


is a PROTECTED solution of the PROTOXIDE OF IRON, A 
WEW DISCOVERY IN MEDICINE that strikes at the Root of 


Disease by supplying the blood with its vital Principal or Life 
Element—/RON. 


THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 


cures Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Dropsy, Fever and Ague, 
Chronic Diarrhea, Loss of Energy, Low Spirits. 


THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 


cures Nervous Affections, Female Complaints, Scrofula, Boils, 
Scurvy, and all diseases of the Kidneys and Bladder. 


THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 


is a SPECIFIC for all diseases originating in a BAD STATE 
OF THE BLOOD, or accompanied by Debility or a Low State of 
the system. 





To all the Weak, the Worn and the Weary. 


The following VOLUNTARY testimony is from the Boston Re- 
corder of August 12, 1864: 


“The Peruvian Syrup is one of the few advertised medicines 
which is worthy of notice, and a personal trial of it for many 
years has shown us that it possesses all the qualities claimed by 
its proprietors. As a tonic in cases of impaired health or weak- 
ened constitutions it has no superior. Unlike most Tonics and 
Bitters, it is entirely free from alcohol, and therefore its energiz- 
ing effects are not followed by corresponding reaction. It will be 
foand tar superior to wine or brandy in all eases where these 
have been prescribed for weakness and debilit The certificates 
of Dr. Hayes, State Assayer of Massachusetts, and of Dr. Chil- 
ton, the celebrated chemist of New York, agreed that there is in 
its composition po mineral or vegetable poison, or objectionable 
substance whatever. Its principal ingredient is a salt of the Pro- 
toxide of Lren, so bined and protected as to form a durable 
and palatable medicine. We can most unhesitatingly recom- 
mend it to all the weak, the worn and the weary. We make 
these remarks volantarily, and of our own prompting, having 
richly experienced its benefits.” 





Thousands have been changed by the use of this remedy from 
weak, sickly, miserable creatures, to strong, healthy and happy 
men and women, and Invalids cannot reasonably hesitate to give 
it a trial. 

Pamphiets containing certificates of cures, and recommenda- 
tions from some of the most eminent Physicians, Clergymen and 
others, will be sent FREE to any address. 





FOR SALE BY 
Seth W. Fowle & Son, 


18 TREMONT STREET.............-.-..-BOSTON, 
J. P. Dinsmore, 
36 DEY STREET............ NEW YORK, 


And by all Druggists. 
23—41w 


CHINA STRAW CARPETINGS, of superior qualities, from 
the recent Cargo Auction Sale in New York, just received by the 
New ENGLanp Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





BRUSSELS CARPETS at OLD Prices, $2,25 per yard.—This 
invoice of Carpets, purchased at the recent trade sales in New 
York, comprise the latest patterns in beautiful Persian chintz 
and other modern styles; also, Hall and Stair Carpets to match. 
This is believed to be the cheapest lot of fine Carpetings in this 
market, being a reduction of over one-half of the former high pri- 
ces. NEW ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street. 

ELEGANT CARPETS CHEAP.—An invoice of English Tap- 
estry Brussels for $1,75 per yard, just received from the last 
trade sale in New York, by the New ENGLAND CARPET Co., 75 
Hanover Street. 





FLOOR OIL CLOTHS.—The entire stock of a manufacturer 
for sale at manufacturer's prices, by the New ENGLAND CARPET 
Co., 75 Hanover Street. 


CARPETS.—Dont pay the high prices. 

English Tapestries for $1,75 per yard. 

Real Brussels for $2,25 per yard. 

Union Ingrains for 62 cents per yard. 

Woolen Ingrains, from 75 cents to $1 per yard. 

Floor Oil Cloths for 50 cents per yard. 

We are dally receiving goods from the New York sales, at 
panic prices, and our 8 will be plied corr lingly 
low. New ENGLanp Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street. 
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GENTLEMEN’S DRESS HATS, 
FOR SPRING, 
1865. 


J. A. STACKSON, 
59 Tremont Street and 101 Court Street. 





Just received a full assortment of GENTS’ SILK and JERSEY 
HATS, of all the leading styles. 


The SHERIDAN, OXFORD and DERBY HATS, in FELT and 
CLOTH, of various colors. 


Also, a fine assortment of LIGHT CLOTH and FELT HATS. 
CAPS of the latest New York and Boston Fashions. 
BOYS’ HATS AND CAPS. 


15— 101 COURT anv 59 TREMONT STREET. 





HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 

PRICE OF OFFICES $15, $28, $40, $48, $71. 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 

Men and Boys are MakING Moyzy withthe LOWE PRESS 


by which Cards, Labels, &c., are printed at a saving of 75 per 
cent, ‘Some boys earn $2 per week poole gttending school. 
> ESS C 





Send for a Circular to the WE PRE * 
l8—ly 23 Water Street, Boston. 
KENNEDY’S 
SA LT-REATEBEBU™M 
OINTMENT 


CURES SALT-RHEUM, 
CURES ERYSIPELAS SORES, 
CURES SCALD HEAD, 
CURES THE SHINGLES, 
CURES RINGWORMS, 
CURES SORE EYES 
Cures every Hot and Itching Humor, 
CURES BURNS AND SCALDS. 
THE MOST DELIGHTFULLY COOLING OINTMENT EVER MADB. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Price 25 Cents. 
LARGE SIZE BOTTLES 50 CENTS. 





“ECONOMY IS WEALTH.” 


Millions of money are saved yearly by buying metal-tipped 


Shoes for children; buy no other for every day wear; one pair 
will outwear three pair without them. Sold by all shoe dealers 
every where. F li—m 





FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION. 


The VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM is the most high- 
ly approved medicine ever discovered. It has stood the best of 
all tests, Time, having had an unprecedented sale of nearly forty 
years. It is recommended by our best physicians, our most emi- 
nent citizens, the Press, the Trade, in fact by all who know it. 
For certificates, which can be given to almost any extent, eee 
wrappers to each bottle. The Proprietors will cheerfully refund 
the money if not entirely satisfactory. Price 50 cents and $1; 
the large bottles much the cheapest. Be careful to get the genu- 
tne, which is prepared only by REED, CUTLER & CO., Boston, 
and sold generally. 3—tm 





THE WHEELER & WILSON 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 
SEWING MACHINE. 
The most simple and practical Sewing Machine in use, 
Orrice 228 WasHINGTON St., Boston. 
7—3m 





AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS 


Are the most periat purgative medicine which we are able to 
produce or which we think has ever yet been made by any body. 
Their effects have abundantly shown to the community how 
much they excel the ordinary medicines in use. They are safe 
and pleasant to take, but powerful to cure. Their penetrating 
properties stimulate the vital activities of the body, remove the 
obstructions of its organs, purify the blood, and expel disease. 
They purge out the foul humors which breed and grow distem- 
per, stimulate sluggish or disordered organs into their natural 
action, and impart a healthy tone with strength to the whole sys- 
tem. Not only do they cure the every-day complaints of every- 
body, but also formidable and dangerous diseases. While they 
roduce powerful effects, they are at the same time, in dimin- 
shed doses, the safest and best physic that can be employed for 
children. Being sugar-coated, they are pleasant to take; and, 
being purely veer are free from any risk of harm, Cures 
have been ma le which surpass belief. were they not substan- 
tiated by men of such exalted position and character, as to torbid 
the suspicion of untruth. Many eminent clergymen and physi- 
cians have lent their names to eertify to the public the reliability 
of our remedies, while others have sent us the assurance of their 
conviction that our Preparations contribute immensely to the re- 
lief of our afflicted, suffering fellow-men. 
The Agent below named is pleased to furnish gratis our Amer- 
ican Almanac, containing directions for the use and certificates 
of their cures, of the following comp - 
Costiveness, Bilious Complaints, Rheumatism, Dropsy, Heart- 
Headache arising from foul s' 
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THE.GREAT NEW ENGLAND REMEDY. 


Dr. Poland’s White Pine Compound 


is a cure for all Throat and Lung Affections and Kidney Com- 
plaints. Itis safe. It is.pleasant ‘It is sure. Circulars having 
testimonials from clergymen, doctors, editors, and well-known 
¢itizens, who have used the Componnd for years, ‘he sent t 
any one desiring a better know lodae.oc its merits before giving it 
a trial. EO. W. SWETT, M. D. efor. 
England 


° 


tions which 
take no others. The 
they should have it. 


urn, 8 +, Nausea.-Indigestion, 
Morbid Inaction of the Bowels and Pain arising therefrom, Flat- 
ulency, Loss of Appetite. all Diseases which require'an evacuant 
medicine, They also, by purity: os the blood and stimulating the 
system, cure many complaints which {ft would not be supposed 
they could reach, such as Deafn artial Blind Neuralgia 
and: Nervous Irritability, Derangements of the Liver and Kid- 
neys, Gout, and other kindred complaints arising from a low 
state of the body, or obstruction of its functions. 
Do not be put off by unprincipled dealers with other prepara- 
ey make more profit on. Demand AYEr’s, and 
‘wait the best ald there is for them, and 











N Botanie opel oians Mas 
3 ew s nas, 
For sale by all Druggists. 20—eopém 


by Da. J. C. AYEB & CO., Lowell, Mass., and sold 
21—2meow 


Prepared 
by all Druggists and dealers in Medicines. 
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Terms of the Companion. 
The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 
When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents willinvariably be charged. 














For the Companion. 


THE ELEPHANT AND “SEEING THE ELE- 
PHANT.” 


Old Uncle Ned—not the Uncle Ned on whose 
round head the wool ought to have grown, but 
did not—but a jolly, good-natured sort of an un- 
cle, who had been all around the world, first as a 
sailor, then mate, afterwards captain, and then 
whaler, and who dropped down into his pleasant 
little dot of a home, where he was born, to spend 
the evening of his life—this jolly old uncle had 
a namesake, called little Ned. Now little Ned 
was a quiet, thoughtful, truth-telling little fellow, 
with two eyes like telescopes, and a brain behind 
them. And the little brain kept busily inquiring 
into things; and the two ears on either side kept 
hearing things; and the little mouth in front kept 
very quiet, except when it had a good bowl of 
bread and milk in front of it, and then there was 
wonderful and open activity. So little Ned gave 
promise of growing up to be a very sensible, wise 
old Ned by the time gray hairs should appear 
upon the spot where the wool ought to grow. 

But old Uncle Ned was a gun of larger calibre, 
and, I am sorry to say, of a different kind of 
bore. He was made up upon what gun-makers 
would term the stub and twist principle. He had 
two eyes, also, like telescopes; they saw things 
small at the brain, and enlarged matters very 
much after they got away from it; the brain kept 
adding to all that the eyes saw; the ears kept 
hearing things and adding them to the brain, and 
the brain, in the end, became a perfect factory of 
large stories, which the mouth, although closed 
upon bread and milk, was ever open to communi- 
cate. So while little Ned promised fair to grow 
into a useful, truthful and sensible man, the older 
Ned bid fair to part with all the truth and sense 
he had, and to become, in his older years, very 
much of a child, if his nonsensical and twisted 
tales of the world were persisted in. 

The little village of Camden, away off in the 
State of Maine, somewhere near ‘‘sun-rise,” so the 
people said, was the native town of the two Neds, 
and there, at the store, at the tavern, at the fire- 
side and all over, Uncle Ned told his tales, and 
Nephew Ned crept in and heard them. Among 
them was that of a voyage to California, in 1849,, 
where, the old man said, he had seen the elephant. 
So had little Ned—at the menagerie. He knew 
him for an enormous, black animal, about the size 
of a house, who consumed hay by the bale and 
water by the hogshead. Uncle Ned wound up all 
tales of California with the saying: 

“There, boys, I saw the elephant.” If he was 
on the mast of his ship in a snow-squall, he said 
he saw the elephant there; if he was melting with 
sweat at the isthmus, or worried by mosquitoes at 
Panama Bay, there he was sure he saw the ele- 
phant; if he was on mule-back with mud knee- 
deep at the California gold diggings, or rocking 
his financial cradle in the same spot; whether fry- 
ing his corn cake in his shanty at night or out with 
his gun after grizzly bears, by day, Uncle Ned 
was perpetually seeing the elephant. He said he 
saw him, too, among the icebergs at the North 
Pole, when off whaling. He said he saw him 
everywhere ! 

Little Ned was puzzled. He did not see how! 
such a big creature as the elephant could climb on 
the mast and ropes of a ship; he wondered how 
he could find room in the forecastle of his uncle’s 
vessel, because he had seen that himself, and it 
was not large enough. But then he supposed the 
one his uncle had seen was a young one. But 
the idea of the elephant being astride of the main- 
yard-arm of the ship, alongside of his Uncle Ned, 
he could not believe, because he knew that the 
yard-arm was a great, long, thick, round pole, 
fastened straight across the mast, along which he 
knew that none of the sailors could walk without 
holding on to the ropes, and he was sure that any 
elephant, big or little, must tumble off. So, also, 
when his uncle Ned said he found the elephant 
at the bottom of a mining pit, made just like a 
deep well, out in California, he could not see how 
the elephant ever got down there. 

**Was he alive, uncle?” he asked. 

“Yes, my boy, and a high old elephant he was, 
too!” was the ever ready reply. 

So little Ned wondered and wondered, and the 
more he thought about it the more the wonder 
grew. But at length he found courage to ask his 
Aunt Mary about it, and then he found out that 
it was not a real elephant old Uncle Ned was tell- 


Aunt Mary said that people sometimes said every 
thing that was new, or strange, or dangerous was 
‘‘seeing the elephant.” And the old uncle never 
afterwards stood so high in the boy’s esteem as 
before. The little fellow could not see the pith 
or point of any story which should mislead little 
people and not be corrected on the spot. Nei- 
ther will the older reader. Pick. 





VARIETY. 





HETTY McEWEN. 
AN INCIDENT OF THE OCCUPATION OF NASHVILLE. 


O Hetty McEwen, Hetty McEwen! 

What were the angry rebels doing, 

That autumn day, in Nashville town? 
They looked aloft with oath and frown, 
And saw the Stars and Stripes wave high 
Against the blue of the sunny sky; 

Deep was the oath, and dark the frown, 
And loud the shout of “Tear it down.” 


For over Nashville, far and wide, 

Rebel banners the breeze defied, 

Staining heaven with crimson bars; 

Only the one old “Stripes and Stars” 
Waved, where autumn leaves were strewing, 
Round the home of Hetty McEwen. 


Hetty McEwen watched that day 

Where her son on his death -bed lay; 

She heard the hoarse and angry cry,— 
The blood of ** '76" rose high, 

Out flashed her eye, her cheek grew warm, 
Up rose her aged, stately form; 

From her window, with steadfast brow, 
She looked upon the crowd below. 


Eyes all aflame with angry fire 
Flashed on her in defiant ire, 

And once more rose the angry call, 
“Tear down that flag, or the house shall fall!” 
Never a single inch quailed she, 

Her answer rang out firm and free; 
“Under the roof where that flag files, 
Now my son on his death-bed lies; 
Born where that banner floated high, 
*Neath its folds he shall surely die— 
Not for threats nor yetafor suing 
Shall it fall,” said Hetty McEwen. 


The loyal heart and steadfast hand 
Claimed respect from the traitor band; 
The trercest rebel quailed that day 
Before that woman, stern and grey. 
They went in silence, one by one,— 
Left her there with her dying son, 

And left the old flag floating free 

O’er the bravest heart in Tennessee, 
To wave in loyal splendor there 

Upon the treason-tainted air, 

Until] the rebel rule was o'er, 

And Nashville town was ours once more. 


Came the day when Fort Donelson 
Fell, and the rebel reign was done; 
And into Nashville, Buell then 
Marched with a hundred thousand men. 
With waving flags and rolling drums, 
Past the heroine's house he comes; 

He checked his steed and bared his head, 
“Soldiers! salute that flag,” he said; 
“And cheer, boys, cheer !—give three 


times three 
For the bravest woman in 


ennessee !’ 


+> 
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A SCENE IN THE FUTURE. 


In a lecture recently delivered in Chicago, Grace 

Greenwood adverted to a seene that will doubt- 
less one day be a common one. Speaking of the 
future of our country, she drew a picture that 
probably many that read these words will live to 
see : 
We may picture to ourselves a group of noble 
young lads, some ten years hence, thus proudly 
accounting for their orphanage—an orphanage 
= the country should see to it shall not be des- 
olaté. 

Says one, ‘‘My father fell in beating back the 
invaders at Gettysburg.” Says another, ‘‘My fa- 
ther fell on Lookout Mountain, fighting above the 
clouds.” Says a third, ‘‘My father suffered mar- 
tyrdom in Libby Prison.” Says another, ‘‘My 
father went down in the Cumberland ;” yet an- 
other, ‘My father was rocked into the long sleep 
below the wave, in the iron cradle of the Monitor.” 
And there will be hapless lads who will listen in 
mournful envy, saying, in their secret hearts, 
‘*Alas, we have no part nor lot in such gloryings. 
Our fathers were rebels!” And here and there a 
youth more unfortunate, will steal. away from his 
comrades and murmur, in bitterness of soul,‘* Ah, 
God help me! My father was a copperhead !” 


+> 


UNCERTAIN. 


‘‘Boast not thyself of to-morrow.” ‘There is 
but a step between me and death.” A singularly 
impressive enforcement of these Scriptures is re- 

orted as having occurred a few days since near 
Titusville, Penn. A young man who had recent- 
ly come to that region was passing the evening 
with his associates, and in the course of conversa- 
tion remarked that when he was forty he would 
be worth a fortune. One of his companions sug- 
gested that he might not live so long. He an- 
swered that ‘‘they were not ready for him down 
there yet,” — downward. Some one ask- 
ing him for his favorite song, he replied with ‘I’ve 
Come Home to Die, Mother.” Scarcely had he 
repeated the sentence when his head fell u on his 
breast, and he became motionless and ngid. His 
= anions rushed to him and found that he was 

ead. 











WIT UNDER DIFFICULTY. 


Shortly after the poem ‘‘Hohenlinden,” by 
Thomas Campbell, appeared, and every one was 
repeating the lines, — 

“On Linden, when the sun was low, 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow, 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly,” 
a stout man at a hotel, in going down stairs, 
missed his footing, and down he went, rolling over 
and over till he reached the bottom. 

A fellow-boarder, hearing the noise, anxiously 
inquired, from the top of the stairs,— 

= — , 

e poor fellow, partially rising, replied,— 

‘Tis I, sir, rolling rapidly.” _ 





CHAIRS. 


The Asiatics, even to this day, make no use of 
chairs, but sit either upon the ground or on cush- 














shout, but onlr bis way of telling a story. 


ions; and although chairs were not unknown to 


the ancient Greeks and Romans, yet they were 
seldom used except on state occasions, or by peo- 
ple of rank. The curule chair was made of or 
adorned with ivory, and was introduced into 
Rome by Tarquin. Two of them, made in the 
shape of the letter X, about one foot high and 
eighteen inches broad, were discovered at Hercu- 
laneum. The chairs of the Roman ladies were 
distinguished from those of the men by being 
adorned with cushions and embroidery. The An- 
glo-Saxons had rich chairs of state, similar to 
those of the Romans, and wooden and rush-bot- 
tom chairs were common. 





CARELESSLY SHOT. 

When will young people learn to be careful of 
dangerous things and to let them alone? The 
pointing of a pistol at another in sport is a piece 
of carelessness nearly as bad as a crime: 


“In Barton, on Sunday of last week, a young 
man, a member of the provisional cavalry, was 
exhibiting his equipments, when he, in sport, 
pointed the revolver at Miss Emma Darling, a 
daughter of Lyman Darling, of Glover. The piece 
was discharged, and the ball grazed the forehead 
of a little daughter of Mr. Robinson, and entered 
the side of Miss Darling, passing nearly through 
the body. She lingered till Monday morning and 
then died. The unfortunate young man is nearly 
crazy with grief.” 

Should he quite go crazy he would be none too 
severely punished. 


+> 


PARTINGTONIANS. 


There are a great many Mrs. Partingtons. We 
heard a milkman, the other day, in speaking of 
the dulness of the market, say,— 

“I can’t make anything nowadays, there is so 
much composition in the business.” 

He probably told the truth unwittingly. 








As the late famous elephant Hannibal was on 
his way to Washington, a few weeks since, with 
his keeper, he passed through a portion of Mary- 
land where an elephant had never been seen, 
causing great astonishment, and sometimes con- 
sternation. One ancient female contraband, on 
suddenly encountering the huge beast, started 
back in amazement, and after a moment’s exam- 
ination of the ‘‘critter,” threw up her hands, ex- 
claiming, with the utmost gravity : 

‘‘Bress de Lord. What tings dey do get up fur 
dis war!” She was under the full impression that 
old Hannibal was a new-fangled invention got up 
to crush out the rebellion. 


‘‘An,” said old Mrs. Rosanbury, “‘larning is a 
great thing; I’ve often felt the need of it. Why, 
would you believe it, I am now sixty years old, 
and only know the names of three months in the 

ear, and them’s Spring, Fall and Autumn. I 
arnt the names of them when I was a little bit 
of a gal.” 


An Irish peasant being asked why he permitted 
his pig to take up his quarters with his family, 
made an answer abounding with satirical naivete : 

“Why not? Doesn’t the place afford every 
convenience that a pig can require ?” 





= 





SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


The Vanishing Dime. 


This isa clever trick, and may be done with good 
effect in the following manner: Previously stick a 
small piece of white wax on the nail of your middle 
finger, lay a dime on the palm ot your hand, and state 
to the company that you will make it vanish at the 
word of command, at the same time observing that 
many persons perform the feat by letting the dime fall 


into their sleeve, but te convinee them that you have| 


not recourse to any such deception, turn up your 
cuffs. Then close your hand, and by bringing the 
waxed nail in contact with the dime, it will firmly ad- 
here to it. Then blow upon your hand and cry “be- 
gone;” and suddenly opening it, and extending your 
palm, you show that the dime has vanished. Care 
must be taken to remove the wax from the dime be- 
fore restoring it to the owner, if it should have been 
borrowed from one of the company. 


Charades, Enigmas, &c. 
1. 


On the wild desert’s bright but dreary plain, 
Hungry, and worn, and far from help of men, 
The — pilgrim seeks my generous aid, 
Nor hopes for less than sustenance and shade; 
In happier climes of me the student asks 
Direction in his solitary tasks ; 

My light illumes the dark historic page 

That tells the wonders of each by-gone age; 

I verify the records of the past, 

And bid the fame of glorious actions last. 


2. 

My whole is my seeond, and with it I make my frst. 
3. 

Place the nine digits (that is, the several figures or 
numbers under ten) in three rows, in such a way that, 


adding them together either up or down, across, or 
from corner to corner, the sum shall be always fifteen. 


Conundrums, 
A COLLECTION OF CaANs. 
1. What cans hold the greatest quan of water? 
quantity 


2. What cans are expressly for the use of soldiers? 


Can-teens. 
3. What cans may be seen floating on North Ameri- 
can rivers? Can-oes. 
4. What cans may be found in Cathedrals? Oan-ons. 
5. What cans are musical? Can-tatas. 
6. What cans are chiefly in request at night? Can- 


dles. 
7. What cans are covered with feathers? Peli-cans. 
8. What cans are the most enchanting? 
9. What cans ha’ 

sovereigns ? 


Answers to Pussies in the Last Number. 


been hung over the heads of 
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APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE. 
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ARE YOU READY 































































1, Friendship. 

2. The Star peneed Banner. 

3. Sir Walter Raleigh and his servant. 
4. 99 





FOR THE QUESTION? 6 
THE C-0O-D MAN 
Wishes to make you a proposition. He has BOOTS ang SHORs 
to sell you through the medium of your Retail Stores, Ifhe will 
truly and faithfully supply you with 
WARRANTED BOOTS AND SHOES, wu 
and WIBL MAKE GOOD THE WARRANT TO you, Will you —_— 
not sustain him by buying the same? He puts his Warrant ang : 
Trade Mark, OLM 
PaTExTep JULY 7, 1864, an ae 
WARRANTED BY THE C-0-D — 
PATENTED AT WASHINGTON, Dow 
UPON ALL HIS mourn! 
BOOTS AND SHOES. he bar 
walkin, 
And authortZes all retailers to give NEW PAIRS in every tp he saut 
stance where any radical defect appears in the stock or Work, if 
the Boot or Shoe HAS NOT BEEN WORN TO THAT EXTE) 4 drear 
that it would BE UNREASONABLE TO EXPECT 4 NE burried 
PAIR. Ivy Bot LitTLE Worx, New Paigs Wii pe iy 
WITH PLEASURE. than & 
Now make a SURE THING OF IT by buying none but thoy dderer? 
with the C—O—D MAN'S WARRANT on them, and star the are: 
OUT THE RETAILERS OF SHODDY. This is the first ; 
stance in the history of the trade that you have hada chance, 0) for wor 
A LARGE SCALE, to show you want a good article, ang could ¢ 
willing TO STAND BY a man who will WARRANT His G00 
were 8] 
and LIVE UP TO IT. : b 
" veryb 
Wut you Sranp By anv Sustain Tae what he 
C—O—D MAN? and the 
there w 
THAT IS THE QUESTION. slong sé 
— how wa 
body un 
WHOLESALE STORE, er 
he coulc 
Nos. 18, 20 and 22 MILK STREET, Avisi 
BOSTON. ly! A 
— where h 
m" HENRY DAMON. scent th: 
po, too. 
THE GREAT? GERMAN HEILMITTEL eae 
Will positively cure oranges 
CATARRH, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, COLDs aes 
And the first stages of with h 
CONSUMPTION. < 
It is a sure preventive for Then he 
DIPTHERIA. mative It 
For sale by all Druggists........ .-.-Price per Bottle, $3 “T wil 
WEEKS & POTTER, who live 
Druggiets, No. 170 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., tle, s 
16—TIw General Agents. die 
say my 
COE’S DYSPEPSIA CURE! So he 
READ THE CERTIFICATES, AND THEN Try nfm Of t 
passiona 
WE GUABANTEE lovely th 
Coe's Dyspepsia Cure to cure the worst case of DYSPEPS! Sudd 
existence, and will pay nade 
$1000 Reward — 
im 
for any certificate published which dags mot prove by inves P 4 . 
tion to be genuine. C. G, CLARK ¢ (imme 2g time 
— ninstrel 
Cor’s Dysrzpsta CuRE ) 
CURES DYSPEPSIA AND INDIGESTION. vas turn 
Cor’s Dyspereia CuRE The Pp 
CURES HEADACHE AND HEARTBURN. with a sx 
Cor’s Dysaeysm CuRE eyes tha 
CURBS NAUSEA AT STOMACH, CHOLERA MORBUS he was ] 
DYSENTERY. 
Cor’s Dysnunsia CuRE upon a | 
Cures like magic all diseases that originate ins that was 
DISORDERED STOMA6H OR BOWELS. tim 
é to | 
The following is from the Rev. William Stevens: monkey 
means, Spapene -- = govunen, AND Vege , thought 1 
en cured of dyspeps: ro e generosity of Mr. 
as this, my qreleieh acknowinlennamn. ts the caly mu When 
he appeared willing to receive, (in view of his promise) d 
allow my statement a place in your columns. stoppe 
For the last ten years, I have been afflicted with dyspep upon wh 
3 so bad, that what I ate at night would distress me 
morning, and the same way from morning until nigh long, lea) 
have otter gone without my fear. It wai 9 
suffering in this manner that I took the first dose of COES! gtotesqui 
PEPSIA CURE. It stopped my pain in one minute. & 
was confidence in it, and so strong my eayrtine, os Toar, mu: 
home and ate a full meal of ham eggs, took a 
of the Cure, and enjoyed it better than any meal I hade! eagerly f 
ten years. I have taken only one bottle, and can now # 
pony please without pain. It is something I cannot 4 The ha 
but I am confidemt that I am eured, as was he who said, his 
thing I know, that whereas I was blind, now I see.” aby 
WILLIAM STEVE again Wi 
, 
From the Pastor of the Mothetin Bpiscopal church, face, whe 
I have used Con's. DYSPEPSIA CURE tn my fanl turned to 
can value as a e. 
HENRY GIDMAS I {ice—ey, 
Pastor Methodist Episcopal ¢ tho 
Madison, Conn., June 30, 1864. ine thr 
aimee “0 
- ™ 
From the benefit derived from the use of COE'S DY5 soft 4%, 
CURE ip my family, Iam Ape to say that I never Voice 
be without it, and advise all who are afflicted With Dysp® come 
it. PHILANDER tha 
adison, June a, 1864. “My ( 
PRICE..........».$1 PER BOTTLE. My pet, 
Sold by Druggists everywhere. Beppo, 9 
C. G. CLARK & CO., surprise 
New Haven, Conn., Propt H ‘ 
GEO. 0. GOODWIN & CO., General Agents, Bostot, vhich th 
ch the 
$100 Reward Moved of 
For any medicine that will cure Coughs, Infiuenzs, TOE “ppled a 
the Throat, ing Cough, or relieve Consumpu" 
Wn Roughs, as quick shrugs, 
COE’S COUGH BALSAM. §& ‘ut both 
Over 50,000 Bottles have been sold in its native town, They y 
je instance jure is 
‘o family should be without it. It is within the read entered, 
the price being ONLY FORTY CENTS, and if an | his h 
Stoney wil’ be retuned’, We aay bis towing <2 39Ml which 
n e H 
feel cpnfident that one trial will secure for it a home which ms 
Do not waste vrith coughing, when 80 small laughable 
ment cure you. Te'may be any responsible ¢ one 
who will furnish you with a circular of genuine ’ 
of cures: it has made. Could not 
4 C. G. CLABK & CO., Pro ae 
iHyeow New Hav 





